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Cartoon by Mark Tuchman, circa 1982 


Spirit Conquers Greed 


Although head trips and power plays still swirled 
throughout the taping community, the scene continued 
to grow at a steady pace. It wasn’t just the music that 
was attractive to tapers, it was the camaraderie. Frank 
Streeter is known widely in tapers’ circles for sparing no 
expense in pushing the recording technology and tech- 
nique forward. 


Frank Streeter: It was a lot more fun because 
when you saw somebody with a Dead 
sticker, the chances were better than average, 
if it wasn’t someone you knew, that you both 
had a friend in common. It was a small, fun 
community; as a result, people were much 
more likely to help each other out. 


Doug Oade: Before 1987, when huge num- 
bers of people started showing up at the 
shows, they had a real homey feel, like you 
were there with a bunch of kindred spirits 
and a door into a much larger world, that we 
all knew we needed deep down inside, was 
about to be opened. For many of us, that was 
the only place we knew how to find it. In the 





seventies, and up through maybe ’85, it 
seemed that the bulk of people going to 
shows were going for that reason, that expe- 
rience, and one characteristic of that experi- 
ence was that it dissolved the boundaries 
between individuals. It’s as if you were meet- 
ing all other beings in this space where you 
are all one, the epiphany of the Grateful 
Dead Experience. 


Chris Hecht: As I started going to more and 
more shows, and started really realizing that 
there was a whole large group of people I 
was seeing on a very regular basis all over the 
country in all sorts of different scenes, a lot 
of the things were changing but the usual 
suspects were always there, so I started being 
able to make relationships with folks no 
matter where they were from, and I think 
that’s a really consistent theme among people 
who have a real love for the scene, is that 
suddenly things transcended geography. It 
didnt matter where my new friend was 
from. In fact, I met people that I knew for 
years, and only later found out, “Oh, you’re 
from South Carolina,” or something like 
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that. It just didn’t matter where they actually, 
geographically lived. They were from Dead 
show. 


Sean Weber-Small, a film industry professional who pio- 
neered state-of-the-art in-concert recording techniques 
in the early 1980s, remembers how he got into taping: 
“It was real clear to me right away that something was 
going on here, and I didn’t exactly know what, but there 
were some people walking around with tapes, and prob- 
ably the only way I could ever find out is if I could listen 
to a tape of that show.” He soon realized that this was 
something he wanted to do. 


Sean Weber-Small: When I see something 
that really captures me, it’s going to take a 
lot to keep me away from them. That kind of 
aspect to my personality has been, ironically 
enough, my greatest problem at times and it’s 
been my greatest asset. It did come awful 
quick, but I was real sincere about what I 
was doing, my motivation. Buddhists always 
talk about motivation, “What’s your motiva- 
tion?” And my motivation was always really 
to make a better recording and to try and 
translate this experience as best I could to the 
listening spot. 


Touring Resumes 


When the band finally returned to touring on June 3, 
1976, there were more recordists waiting to have a go at 
it, and many of them were better prepared than before 
the hiatus started. From this point on, almost every 
Grateful Dead concert would be recorded by tapers in 
the audience. 

As was the case before the break, taping Grateful 
Dead concerts consisted of several key activities: acquir- 
ing recording equipment (decks, tapes, cables, batteries, 
and sometimes microphones and mike stands), purchas- 
ing tickets, getting equipment into the shows, figuring 
out how to record without getting caught, and develop- 
ing and maintaining proper recording techniques. 

When the Dead returned to touring in 1976, tickets 
were not easy to come by. For that first tour in June, the 
band made tickets available only through mail order. 
You had to be on the band’s newsletter mailing list in 
order to get the ticket purchasing info, but many Dead- 
heads who weren’t on the list simply photocopied the 
form that the band sent out and successfully mailed away 
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for tickets. After this initial return tour, the Dead put 
tickets on sale through traditional ticket agencies again. 


Getting the Decks Inside 


Until 1984, when the Grateful Dead officially allowed 
recordists to do their thing in a designated taping section 
behind the soundboard (more on that later), tapers were 
faced with three major challenges in gaining access to a 
great recording location: getting the equipment in, 
avoiding getting caught by the Dead’s roadies, and 
avoiding getting caught by the venue’s security force. 

By the end of 1974 Deadheads, through sheer tenac- 
ity, had pretty well weathered the challenge of being 
caught by the roadies, who by that time had pretty much 
given up cutting mike cables and confiscating tapes. 
Getting equipment inside the venue without getting has- 
sled by the venue’s security force was still a daunting 
challenge. The taping experience was still very much 
colored by the adrenaline rush and fear associated with 
the much-dreaded door search. 


Frank Streeter: In the late seventies and early 
eighties, it was not easy to get decks into 
shows; in fact, it was exceptionally difficult. 
While the Dead would tolerate you inside, 
frequently the house staff would not. 


Bob Wagner: There was no realistic possibil- 
ity of smuggling in a Nakamichi 550 cassette 
deck, which is enormous. I mean, it’s got to 
go in at least a backpack, and the only way 
you’re going to smuggle it in is if they don’t 
search your backpack, which I was lucky 
enough to have happen a number of times. 
But, of course, there was much taper para- 
noia then. In that era [Grateful Dead sound- 
man] Dan Healy would almost always notify 
the security people that taping was okay and 
ask that people be permitted to bring in tape 
decks. The whole scene would not have been 
possible without Healy; he was a huge help. 
Part of his philosophy was that he felt it was 
unfair that people could smuggle in little 
decks which didn’t make good tapes, like a 
Dictaphone, and get away with it, but people 
who had good equipment couldn’t get their 
machines in. So he would normally tell the 
front door people that we were allowed to 
bring decks in, though there were some times 








